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, VOL. XXVIII 
petry No. I 


A Magazine of Verse 


APRIL 1926 


THE FOREST RANGER’S HONEYMOON 
THE WRITHING IMPERFECT EARTH 


EAR love, if you and I had perfect love, 

No doubt we could not face the imperfect earth. 
We have a little struggling deathless love, 
Struggling up through the writhing imperfect earth. 


We who would make of every breath a song, 

We who would make of every vista peace, 

Struggle up like rooted growing things— 

Like pines at the mountain-top in stony earth, 
Struggling up through the writhing imperfect earth. 


[1] 
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Yet now, dear love, we proudly remake our vows, 
Naked like gods beneath the noon or the moon. 
Yet now we bend with love-flowers on our brows— 
Renew them soon, if they chance to wither soon. 


Yet, my darling, darling, though we wound, 
Misunderstand, and struggle for our peace, 

Still kisses, dearest kisses, give release; 

And the sod blooms with a flower of deathless worth, 
And secret heavenly mirth— 

The flower of faith, 

The angel flower of faith— 

That strange scrap of snow, 

That magical sweet wraith, 

Struggling up through the writhing imperfect earth. 


BEGGING PARDON 


There is only one way to forgive— 
With a whole heart. 

There is only one way to forgive, 
Take a new start. 


There is only one way to beg pardon, 
And that is abjectly, completely. 
And so I beg pardon, 

And will you forgive me 

Sweetly? 


[2] 








Vachel Lindsay 


THE OLD MAIL COACH TO BELTON 


The old mail coach to Belton 

Seemed to sweep the purple seas— 

The old mail coach to Belton, 

In the drizzle and the fog. 

The old mail coach to Belton 

Went through an old burnt forest, 

Past blackened mast and log, 

But our hearts were gay with the conquest 
Of the world and all the seas. 

Our hob-nailed shoes were water-soaked, 
We were mud up to the knees; 

But with the ancient silken sails, 

We swept purple seas, 

For our hearts were tides within us, 
Greater than all the seas. 


THE DRAGON-FLY GUIDE 


A dragon-fly by bright Waterton Lake 

And a fiying-machine in the sky 

Ran competition for our admiration 

The day that summer went finally by. 

The flying-machine disappeared in the west 
Across hundreds and hundreds of trails, 
The dragon-fly dallied in buckler metallic— 


Fish and reptilian scales 
| 
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Whizzing this way and that 

By bright Waterton Lake, 

And seemed to be showing the way we should take, 
While the underbrush dragged at our knees. 


Then the dragon-fly led 

To a dimmer lake, 

The home of a somnolent indolent breeze. 
The dragon-fly led 

To one lone lake, 

The true lovers’ own, 

The sweet secret lake 

Past hundreds and hundreds of trees, 
Past hundreds and hundreds of trees, 
Hundreds and hundreds of trees. 


TO THE TALLEST ASPEN 


You are marvelous in your power to soar— 
Too white to be a tree, 

Too slim to be a tree, 

And yet so strong, outshining all 

The bright-boughed pines around; 

Making the stream about your feet 

Sing with a holy sound 

From the consecrated ground. 

You are a gate of Paradise, 

The only one today that we have found. 


[4] 











Vachel Lindsay 
THE DEER OF QUARTZ LAKE 


The deer of Quartz Lake, Quartz Creek and Quartz Ridge 
Leap to a rhythm that sets me afire. 

They jump the rail fences, jump the barb wire. 

They live in their leaping, they hold their heads high, 
These quivering, shivering, delicate wonders, 

The deer of Quartz Lake that rush by. 


THE FAWNS AND THE STRANGER 


The fawns across the farmyard in the rain 

Leap with a grace astonishing the eye. 

They know the farmer, and they trust the farmer, 
But watch the stranger with a weather eye; 

And if the stranger quivers but a feather, 


The fawns leap over the fence and say good-bye. 


THE CITY OF GLASS 


Beside the lake we call the City of Glass 

We watched our red dear afternoon go past, 
Red with Indian paint and heart’s-blood hours. 
Innocent were all the other flowers. 


What rhyme of love or shout of love can sing 
Of that deep grass and secret rock and spring?— 
Of your sun-blaze of whiteness and your laughter, 


My still heart must remember ever after? 


[5] 
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THE GOLDEN ORCHIDS 


In the snow-born waterfalls we found the golden orchids 
Nodding in the moss beneath the thunder. 

Though many a snowstorm there had come and gone, 
Though many a wind had deeply snowed them under, 
They nodded there, and slept in spite of thunder, 

In delicate, serene and golden wonder. 


A GREAT SHADOWY DAY 


Looking out the window 

Of the little log-cabin 

We found in the lone lorn wood, 
We saw the green world passing by 
Throughout the shadowy day. 


Under Mount Custer 

We saw the shadows and we called them good. 
Under the high trees, 

Under the shadow of the bushes on the cliff, 
Under the shadow of the flowers, 

And the misty valley’s flowery hours, 

We saw the shadowy day go by, 

And found it a pageant and a play. 

We found a joy in that great shadowy day. 


[6] 








Vachel Lindsay 
THE RAT-SOULED FOE THE CITY FEARS 


When you and I were in the lands 
Far to the west of this strange camp 
(It seems to us but yesterday), 

We lit a purple-flaming lamp 

No, a lantern—at the dusk, 

And walked through a still street, 
And heard no feet but far-off feet. 


We clamored at the guarded gate 

Of the inner city there. 

We said, “A w hispering foe comes near! 
We heard him on the stair, 

High on the tower of the outer gate. 
We know that he will come 

We have owl’s eyes, we have owl’s ears 
The rat-souled foe the city fears 


Will come.” 


But they woke not at the city gate. 
We left the city to its fate. 

We stole away at the dawn of day, 
We reached the forest far away. 
We saw the city burning down 

The far-off terrible heedless town. 


But no foe came to spoil delight 


In our wooded cabin, day or night. 


[7] 
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Our dream rolled on for many a year 
Till we woke dreaming, singing here, 
And saw the city and its fire 

In this fir-bough bed, our heart’s desire; 
In these knapsacks— 

All of life and play, 

And saw all cities burn away; 

And saw all dreams come and go, 
Except star-sky and sunlit sky 

Over the forest and mountains high. 


ONE MORE SONG 


All I can bring is one more song, 
Though I have brought you a thousand and one. 
So it will be till my life is done. 
I would set right the old world’s wrong; 
I would outbuild New York and Rome. 
But all 1 can bring home 
Is one more song. 
Vachel Lindsay 


[8] 











TUMBLE-WEED 


THE REASON 


They asked me what ailed her 
And why her brightness faded, 
Why her singing thoughts became 
Dull thoughts and jaded. 


And I remembered long ago 
Standing in long grass 

And listening to our gardener tell 
Of things that pass. 


He spoke of two young apple-trees 
That shriveled up one spring. 
“They died,” he said, 
““Of too much blossoming.’ 


INSIGHT 


I had a new grief 

With a new grief’s clamor— 
Rattle-rattle in my mind, 
And on my heart, hammer. 


When strangely and suddenly 
And just as I was weeping, 
It seemed to be an old grief 
And not worth the keeping. 


[9] 
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TONGUES 


Be she big or be she little, 
Tongues will wag 

(They’re hung in the middle), 
And her reputation’s brittle. 


Poor hung tongues! 
It seems they must 
Wag until 

Herself is dust. 


I know a tongue 
The wiser for 
Years and years 
Of battledore 


And shuttlecock, 
Up and down 

The peeking streets 
Of a certair town. 


And that tongue is 
Slow to speak— 

It stays hidden 

In a wise old cheek. 


INTRUDERS 


Things that I have known before 
Sometimes murmur at my door. 


[10] 











Dorothy Aldis 


Little fears with gimlet eyes, 
And little joys with fearful cries; 


Sudden slippery feelings of 
The instability of love. 


If I let them stay without, 
Their murmur would become a shout. 


But all my house is bright within, 
So I ask them to come in. 


Then they flutter earnestly, 
Saying shocking things to me, 


And I listen. When they’ve said 
Everything they want to say, 
They grow tired and slip away— 
And then i can go to bed! 


VEGETABLES 


Long before some sleeping folk 
Are thinking to begin 

Their daily tasks, I take my knife, 
Clean and sharp and thin, 

And with my basket on my arm 
Gardenwards I go, 

Where so wetly and so green 

The vegetables grow 


[11] 
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In the black earth smelling of 
Crumbling wormy smells I love. 


Beets and peas are very good 
For bones of little girls, 

And in the yellow carrot lurks 
Stuff for yellow curls. 


And cabbages are nice for cooks 
And greenly crisp to cut, 
And beans are full of vitamines, 
And corn is golden, but— 


I think that Ae would like to have 
Some peeling onions too, 

To smother up a steak with 

Or dump into a stew. 


UNHERALDED 


The apple orchard brown and bare 
Waved crackling branches in the air— 
A bleak and brittle sound. 

The dung was frozen, and the ice 

Was black upon the ground. 


Then, like popcorn in a shaker, 

The trees began to burst in bloom. 

Like lovely hands their branches stretched 
And whitened through the gloom, 


[12] 











Dorothy Aldis 


One at a time, until the whole 
Sweet orchard was in bloom. 


SPRING PUDDLE 


Clouds in a puddle, 
Fence-posts and trees, 
Grasses and clover 


Brooded by bees. 


Creak on the road— 

A brown farm surrey; 

The warm-cheeked driver soaked in sun, 
The horse too old to hurry. 


Splash goes the wheel— 

The horse up to his knees, 

Breaking up the clouds and clover, 

Scattering the bees, 

And spraying silver water. 

But the moment after 

The puddle gains serenity 

Like faces after laughter. 

In slip the clouds again; 
I 


The grasses and clover 


In slip the trees, 


Brooded by bees. 


Dorothy Aldis 
[13] 
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POEMS FROM A SUBURB 


SUBURBAN IDYI 


They are clearing ground to build a house 

In the vacant lot next door 

That I walk through every morning 

Coming from the store 

In the tiny tangled wildwood with its thickets to explore, 
And the talk 

Of a poplar as I walk. 


There is peace 

In this still suburban street. 

Trim and neat 

We keep our modest gardens, and I know 

That flowers will grow 

In my newest neighbor’s garden with a fragrance just as 
sweet; 

With the wild grass trimmed and seed« 

Rolled and weeded, 

And hollyhocks put primly in a row. 


And at dusk, 

When the air is sweet with phlox, 

A tired-looking business man will g¢ 

To and fro, 

Watering the eager roots of drooping summer flower 
While my husband waters ours. 


[14] 





Polly Chase 


And children in the wet grass will be wiggling their toes, 
Or leaping over fountains where the hose 

Leaks and sputters, 

Or pulling out the petals of a rose. 


Yes, there will 


still be peace! 

(But joy for me will cease— 

No rambles where the prickly brambles craw]!) 
\ still, wind-sheltered peace 

That lulls life to the echo of a call 

Suburban lif 


Man ¢ 





rms around us like a wall! 


BROADWAY AT NIGHT 


Adrift with the revelling throng, 


As singly-syllabled song 
linnet’s throat. 


Amid the cold clamor of feet, 

We are held in a hush 

As supple, a hadowy-sweet, 

As the breast of a thrush. 

Where blossoming bubbles of light 
Scatter the night, 

Oblivion wafts us and sings 


\ tumult of wings. 
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AUTUMN WALK 


A maple, frost-ignited, was a sword 

Of flame 

That reared itself between them. The fin 
Which bound their wrists was severed 


When they came 
Upon a tree in autumn, the soft word 
The gentle speech of fingers, were a sham 


Challenged by that weapon of the Lord. 


Hands that had clung so closely 

To beat with helpless fury the blue air, 
To storm the portals of eternity 

With wrists as cold as moon-light, and a 


And all because a flaming maple tree 
Rose like a sword between them 


Or a prayer. 
PALLIATIVI 


They went at last to seek essential 
Within a wind-locked shelter, stripp: 
Where all they ever heard was rush of wi 


Or patter of wild hoofs along the hill 


And she had thrown her satin shoes away, 


For she was very tired of being gay 


[16] 


Polly Chase 


But since she must be fortified to bear 
The slow fulfilment of their life together, 
Before they left she packed one flippant pair 


Of gilded slippers trimmed with ostrich feather, 


To chatter to them of more light desire 


While they were staring blankly at the fire. 


MARRIED 


Dining with him at home, she looked between 
Tall candles at his strange, familiar face 

A face still so bewildering when seen 

Across a table . . . or in any place 

Where he was shaken free from her, and she 
Must stifle old desires to beat the bars 

That caged their passionate identity, 


As distant and as secret as the stars. 


Sometimes, when he was shaving, she would stare 
Until his face seemed silly . . . like a word, 
Sane and distinct when other words are there 
Now empty, ineffectual, and blurred. 


DISCOVERY 


I find that I can love you, 
And my breath stands still, 
Quiet as the shadows 

~ 


Underneath a hill. 


[17] 
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Passively I linger, 

Too surprised to care 

If your fingers touched me 
Lightly, anywhere. 


With a casual gesture, 
Before our eyes have met, 
Flick me off! . . . like ashes 
From your cigarette. 


ENCOUNTER 


You move along the avenue like on: 
Alone, exultant, among mountain snows: 
And through your hair the wind of morning blo) 
And in your eyes is quenched the flaming sun. 
I did not run the race that you have run; 

I do not care what pride your triumy 
You would not understand the dreams of thos 
From whom the thirst for victory is gon 


The surging crowds efface you, as th 
Obliterates a footprint on a shore. 

So sands are sucked by time! You are no mot 
Than the blurred trace of emptiness defi 
When you have passed, cool Spaces cover m«t 
Like the unchallenged waters of the s 


[18] 


\ 








APRIL MOODS 


RAIN GIRL 


I am of a day like this- 

Sudden green out of the ground. 
Onis cloudy drip ping days 

Stir in me an answering sound. 


In me tiny tender shoots 

Spring with strong ascending pains, 
And I feel a purple scent 

Distilling in me when it rains! 


GUARDED TRUTH 


Never shall the truth be told 
Because my truest lies, 
Tired with too much telling, 


Occasion mild surprise. 


Truth can be told by some I know 
With strange intemperance, 
But what I guard well with little lies 


ns significance! 


Mary Avis Blayker 


[19] 
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TWISTED SKEINS 





LACHESIS THE TANGLER 


Lachesis the tangler took my life. 
To her sister the spinner she said, 
“Give me a handful of ravelings | 
And a splendid golden thread.” 
Lachesis the tangler took my life, 


And, } 
““Never to any man shall you be wife,” 
She said: 


“But lover of men, in many a bed 

On hills, beside streams, within walls 
And lover of yourself, and women too; 

But never shall you be wed 

To man or woman or work or dreams,” 

Lachesis the tangler said. 

“T’ll give you a soul of many a hue, 

I'll give you hair that is long and red 
Hair that is long and wild; 

But in the end you will love a child,” 
She said. 

““And over his little helpless head 

My sister the shearer may cut the thread 
That was gold.” 

Lachesis the tangler took my life; 

These things she said. 


[20] 








Margaret Erwin 
PREMONITION 


Then do not pass the grey posts, 
Or the gate, 

Or come into that wide corral 
Where phantom horses wait; 
Nor pass the inner line 

Of scarlet ocatilla. 

Ah, go away 

My heart is fluttering 

Like a bird 

With one wing spread, 

Ah, PO 

Only believe 

There’s no sweet loot here! 
Madre mia 

Chen grieve 


Not only for the dead! 


REMEMBERING 


It is too sharp, 

The pain. 

Always they have said to me, 
‘It cannot come again 


” 


So sharply. 


[21] 
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They do not know 
That their dear words 
Are vain, forever vain- 
When I can still be finding 
A toy 
Where it has lain 
These long, long months 
Forgotten, 
In the canyon, 
In the rain. 
Margaret Erwin 


THE NORTHER 


What is so wild and free 

As sweeping around a mountain at night. 
And all but falling off 

Into the river far below! 
And to see, racing just ahead of yo 

A fresh Texas norther, 

Kicking up the white dust of the road 
Like a new little calf 

Frisking in the lot! 





THREE POEMS 


SHARDS 


I walk among you, women, 
And learn an eternal tragic harmony of shards. 


Tall stone buildings and cataracts of headlong steel 
Have come out of you, women, 

To make the rushing troubled cities. 

And forests of great sad trees have been cut down 
Because your lips pressed so, 


And there was a fire in the center of your bodies. 


Strong men, suddenly made rough, 

Have drawn giant black cannons through viscous mud, 
And ridden a miilion horses to death, 

And lustfully trampled smiles, 

Because of a strange silent golden crying out of your 


bodies, women. 


And I walk among you 


Learning an eternal tragic harmony of shards. 


Blind, you give the world creation, women; 
And a thousand agonies, like thin steel knives, 
Go out of your eyes, 

Because your soil is not plowed deep enough. 


Men, seeing these agonies, will build and sweat 


[23] 
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Like heavy horses in a field on a hot day. 
You have always a pale moon-sorrow, women, 
Though they may sweat their lives away. 


I have spoken, myself, to your bodies, women; 

And I have perceived there sometimes a beauty, 
Remote, like a throbbing infinity of clear small stars, 
Milk-white, caressed by blueness. 

I have joyed in you, women— 

In the perception of this beauty 

That was like the strains of an imagined song, 
Making my body lift itself 

Toward thin tops of lonely winter trees; 

A song of slowly poignant music, long forgotten. 
And a hungry sadness has eaten away your cheeks, women, 
Often after I have left you. 


I have perceived an eternal tragic harmony of shards, 


In walking among you. 


IRON 


Man, you are the prodigal of fat iron gods, 

Gods of complacent jowls, 

Gods who love hard made things, 

Whose fingers grow jocose in touching steel bridges. 


These gods make the roar in your cities, Man; 
And your skies smoke from their laughing. 


[24] 


Laurence Hartmus 


You are the prodigal of gods, Man, 
Who have given you metallic strength 
And hard pushing shoulders, 

And the will to sweat. 


They have made you powerful over steel. 


They have made your lives steel, 
And your laughter smoke, 

And your soul crumbled charcoal. 
(Of what importance is the soul?) 


Why are you tired, Man? 
And why are your eyes become craven? 
You are the prodigal of gods. 


The rotund jocose fingers of your gods 
Are trembling, Man. 
They have touched a dead face. 


CITY 


Sullen city of motile skies 

Impinged upon sad stone piles, 

I have traversed your hard-crusted streets 

And seen the severe swollen crowd-stream. 

I mock your law that says I should be as other men, 
Living in boxes, 

Working in the centre of a confusion of iron. 
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Your weakness, city, 

Is that you have a soul. 

A rhythm of men living together is in you, 

Although their laughter is brutal and seldom. 

In the long sunlessness of your streets there is a soul. 

In the screaming of your traffic 

That has eluded the futile weeping of gulls, 

In the sagged bodies of your street women and their copper 
laughter, 

There is a song with words that do not matter. 

Whether you will or no, 

And though each of your folk 

Should suddenly bury his teeth in his neighbor’s throat, 

There is a soul, and that is your weakness, city. 


The sky, and the sea that carelessly takes your ships 
These see your soul, city, 

The soul you would destroy with your hands. 

That is why you are given sunlight, 

And why you are allowed to see 

The calm marriage of these two old gods, 

Mocking your hands, city. 


I have seen your soul, 
I have taken knowledge of it from the sky and the sea. 
That is why I mock your law that says I should be as other 
men. 
Laurence Hartmus 


[26] 


te 


INTERLUDES 


THE EAGLE 


It you would see him, 

Wait on desolate crags 

Where the near clouds are cold. 
Wait, and over the third peak 

At dawn you will see a greater 
Than yourself. 


Your own 
Remembered shadow, cast 
On stone by a far moon 
(All night your dark companion 
And your comforter), will loom 
Bleak in your mind under 
The shadow of great wings reeling 
And tumbling down the sky. 


Tumbling and screaming down that bold 
Steep sky, past you and past 
Your shadow, down and down— 


The mighty bird will dim 
All wingless images in your eyes, 
And drown all lesser cries 


Your ears have known. 
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FODDER 


Because the stupid eternal cow 

Must have good ensilage to give good milk, 
And milk with flour and yeast makes bread, 
The earth is stripped of gold. 

(For me, though over stubbled fields 

Its barren breath comes cold, 

A fall wind always blows back 
Dream-sheaves I have known, 

When it blows through corn.) 


Gaunt gleaners, would you think me weak? 
Would you greet with rugged scorn 

These thoughts of mine?-—or merely frown 
And call me city-soft, given to idle sighing 
While others toil that my kind may be fed? 
Would you dismiss me so? Or do you, too, 
Seeing them top the wind’s high streams, 
Love corn-tassels more than bread? 

Did you have to think hard on other things, 
Close your eyes and talk of dust— 

Though the air was clear and no dust flying 
When the tasselled cloud-high realm was down? 


You hold the answers, yet you do not speak. 
Being gleaners, living by scythe and plough, 
You must slay all ripened kingdoms. 

Being poet, I must be ruthless with my dreams. 


[28] 





Fames Daly 


O gleaners, who will not answer, 
Was this, is all love, born 
Ever to have such yields— 


Cattle fed, and the deep roots torn? 


FAITH 


These caressed him: 

Her hand out of the shadow 
When the black god whispered, 
7 Beauty’s to be taken.” 

And he fought back: 

“Beauty is freest when treasured 

Only as a song is treasured; 

3eauty niust give itself to be possessed 
Seauty taken is beauty lost.” 

Her hand then, and now 

Memory of her throat of music 
Murmuring him to tranquil fields 


Where bleak roots blossom 


‘And where,” he wondered sadly, 
“Together some day we shall! close ears 


To the black gods? 


Close ears and ourselves be Beauty?’ 


[29] 
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ANOTHER PHOENIX 


Come now, and place your hand upon mine. 
Look at me with your slant gold eyes. 


Come through the darkness, give me your hand. 
I have candles, you will know me 


by my shadow. 


You will know me by my words: 
“Tall one, white one, what bird could fly 

with wings of ash?” 
Five candles shall die while you look at me. 
Only with the coming of darkness 

shall your eyes waver 
And we be lost, lost. 


FOR THE PRAISER OF PERILOUS LIPS 


You say: “If other women have straight lips, 

Or thick lips that snarl, so that my own fear them 
Her lips, shaped for what’s utterable, 

Or muting into the silence of gone music, 

Are never twice the same.” But you “are wrong. 
For in the end, beyond their maze of words and silences, 
Her lips arch always into stones of a bridge 


’ 


Few cross willingly; since all who dare its span, 
Though conquerors of the fire of day, 


[30] 





Fames Daly 


Of the light of shore and sky, 
Are trapped in final shadow. 


Go toward the ever-changing if you must; 
3ut this I know: 
Eyes that survive the sun 


May be blinded by shadow. 


FLIGHT 


Then we went stalking the untamable thing 

For which there is no word. We spoke of the moon; 

We laughed, we were afraid. Remembered noon 

That flailed us hours before, remembered wing 

Blue-darting out from sunset, poised to fling 

Down shower of song, could not solace us now. 

We clung together with unquiet vow; 

We fled a dead magnolia’s whispering. 

We were two alone on the mountain-peak 

Of night; miraculous slow violent dusk 

Had lifted us and gone darkly to seek 

New evenings, leaving us in dank wood-musk 

Where fireflies lit our terror till we saw 

Two shadows ... screamed . . . and knew not what we 
saw. 


Fames Daly 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL QUERIES 
ross typography of books of verse is an exceedingly 
important detail of their success or failure. Using the 
word according to the least restricted of its four definitions 
in the Century Dictionary, “the general character and ap- 
pearance of printed matter,” I may be permitted to try to 
find out what constitutes good taste in this delicate art, 
and to emphasize my points by examples among the 
twentieth-century volumes on our shelves. And, as my 
preferences are strictly personal, and perhaps not always 
in accord with expert opinion, I shall be glad to hear from 
any poets or printers who may disagree, and to print their 
comments if they are not too long for our available space. 
My own first law, in the preparation of a book of verse, 
would be to choose a type small enough, and a page wide 
enough, so that the poet’s prevailing line, usually an 
iambic pentameter of ten syllables, will come within the 
page-width and not be broken into two lines. A line is a 
sacred unit; broken, it becomes a menace to the integrity 
of the poem. The only exception to this rule is in the case 
of such a six-or-seven-footed ballad measure as, for ex- 
ample, William Rose Benét has used in The Horse Thief, 

where the long lines break symmetrically. 
Second, a brief poem—and in most books most of the 
poems are brief—should be compactly printed; it should 
not spread over the page, and the next page, through 
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excessive spacing. A poem, like a line, is a unit, and the 
printer who spaces it out unreasonably conspires against 
the success of the poem in the reader’s mind. 

Most of our publishers of verse offend in these two 
details. As a flagrant example, emphasized by an agoniz- 
ing contrast, let us study Sara Teasdale’s latest book, 
Flame and Shadow, published in this country by the 
Macmillan Company, and later, in England, by Jonathan 
Cape. The American edition, I regret to say, sets up on 
every page a prosy tasteless contradiction to the appeal of 
the poem, whereas the London edition emphasizes that 
delicate appeal by every insinuating device known to the 
printer’s art. 

Sara Teasdale, as we all know, is a lyric poet who prefers 
short lines of six or eight syllables, mostly in quatrains. 
Thus the page-width may be narrow—in both editions 
3% inches—without breaking more than a few of the lines, 
even though a twelve-point type is used. But each page 
should be carefully balanced, with the poem beginning at 
the top, and not a quarter of the way down, as if it were a 
prose treatise. A sixteen-line lyric like May Day should 
not compel the reader to interrupt his emotion by turning 
the leaf in search of the final stanza; and an eight-line lyric 
like Morning Song should not be set in the exact center of 
the page. We observe these faults in the American edition 
of this book, as well as in its author’s earlier ones; also, the 
above-mentioned, and to me intolerable fault of wide 
spacing between lines, technically called leading, in the 
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apparent effort to make ninety brief lyrics consume an 
hundred and forty-four pages. 

To turn from this to the English edition is like the 
change from a rasping discord to a fine melody. In the 
first place, the old-style Caslon type is beautiful; second, 
there is no leading, and only the two longest poems run 
over one page; third, each poem begins, with a fine italic 
title, at the top of its page, its first line starting with a 
double-sized capital letter, the usually wide space below 
the poem being limited for the eye by the simple page- 
number, set, with no flourishes, at the foot; fourth, the 
margins are correct, the inside and upper margins being 
narrow, the outside wider, and the base-margin widest of 
all; fifth, the title-page, sectional titles and other extra 
pages are designed with faultless taste in perfect balance; 
sixth, the design throughout suits the poems, strikes the 
key-note of their particular music, so that one’s mind is 
attuned to the poet’s mood. In short, the typography of 
the book is perfect, and only the binder is to be criticized; 
but fortunately the too violent cover is concealed under a 
delicately designed jacket. 

English typography has often a distinction which 
American books rarely attain. This is partly due to the 
fact that hand-set type, fine paper and press-work are more 
attainable over there than here. However, occasionally an 
American book is admirable. One of the best on our 
shelves is Louise Bogan’s Body of this Death, published in 
1923 by Robert M. McBride & Co. This book, to be sure, 
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is extravagantly printed in two colors on hand-made paper, 
the titles, title-page border, etc., being in red; but the 
design would be just as good if the whole were black, 
though the effect would be less charming. 

Louise Bogan’s usual line is longer than Sara Teasdale’s, 
so the designer, to keep the lines from breaking, has used 
a wider print-page (3) inches) and a smaller type (nine- 
point). Also, like Jonathan Cape and other good design- 
ers, he has set each poem at the top of the page, with no 
page-heading and very slight, if any, leading. Thus the 
unity of both line and poem is preserved. 

Page-headings in books of verse, are, in my opinion, an 
incumbrance and an interruption; but if they are used 
they should be strongly separated from the verse below by 
difference of type and some kind of line-boundary, as in 
Ralph Fletcher Seymour’s setting of Eunice Tietjens’ 
Profiles from China. The disadvantage of page-headings, 
and their worst possible arrangement, is shown in the 
Shay-Kidd edition of Miss Millay’s Figs from Thistles— 
note, for example, pages 20-21. 

Miss Millay’s five or six small books have had three 
different publishers, and none has made much of a success 
of his work. Even Mitchell Kennerley, famous as a book- 
designer, has leaded Renascence and Second April much 
too heavily, has used interruptive page-headings, and 
begun the poems low on the page. The play Aria da Capo 
is better, but the lines break, and the page has too scat- 
tered an effect. Harper & Brothers have presented The 
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Harp-weaver more compactly, but with an effect of center- 
ing each poem on its page (note the sonnets in Part IV), 
which I find very prosy and uninteresting. 

The English publishers usually avoid such obvious 
faults. Here are Mr. Fletcher’s Tree of Life, done by 
Chatto & Windus; and Ezra Pound’s Umbra, by Elkin 
Mathews; here are one or two of Constable’s; New Paths, 
an anthology done by Beaumont; many of Basil Black- 
well’s countless verse-pamphlets; and the impeccably 
tasteful publications of the Poetry Bookshop. All these 
place the poem at the top of the page, and hold also to 
other preferences I have hinted at. 

I have selected, almost at random, a book each from 
some of our leading publishers of verse. Let us look at 
them in alphabetical order: 

Boni & Liveright: Eliot’s Waste Land is a desperate 
effort to make a volume out of a five-hundred-line poem; 
guilty of too-large type, excessive leading, ruinously 
broken lines. 

George H. Doran Co.: S. V. Benét’s Tiger Foy has type 
too large and paper too tinted for my taste, also inter- 
ruptive page-headings and certain faults of balance and 
proportion. 

Doubleday, Page & Co.: Gates of Paradise, by Edwin 
Markhan, was designed without a glimmer of taste. 

Four Seas Co.: Willow Pollen, by Jeannette Marks, is a 
perfunctory design. It is not bad, but neither is it inter- 
esting. 
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Harcourt, Brace & Co.: Marion Strobel’s Once in a Blue 
Moon has too large type and too much leading. But the 
paper is white, the margins are well balanced, and the 
poems are set at the top of the page, without page-head- 
ings. On the whole, rather well designed. 

Harper & Brothers: Earth Moods, by Hervey Allen, has 
agreeably smaller type and less leading. A book done 
with good taste but without much style. 

Henry Holt & Co.: Lew Sarett’s Slow Smoke is the 
regulation thing in American book-designing, and good of 
its kind; but with certain of the faults above-mentioned. 

Houghton Mifflin Co.: The Pot of Earth, by Archibald 
MacLeish, is a small book, and the type seems much too 
large for it. Also one might question the decorative top- 
border. 

B. W. Huebsch: Sun-up, by Lola Ridge, has type small 
enough to keep the lines within bounds; also little leading 
and margins well balanced. Fairly well designed. 

Alfred A. Knopf: The setting of Wallace Stevens’ 
Harmonium is tasteful according to precedent; but rather 
cold and monotonous in effect. 

Macmillan Co.: The books of this important firm are 
not all so poorly planned as those by Sara Teasdale above 
noted. The setting of Muna Lee’s Sea-change is interesting 
in its very spacious way; and Neihardt’s Song of the 
Indian Wars, with its beautiful unleaded type and its 
Allen True illustrations, is a good compact design. 

Ralph Fletcher Seymour has a distinctive style in book- 
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designing. Alice Corbin’s Red Earth illustrates his instinct 
for balance and proportion. 

Simon & Shuster: You Who Have Dreams, by Maxwell 
Anderson, is charmingly planned, with a sympathetic feel- 
ing for the text. 

Harold Vinal: Voyage, Mr. Vinal’s own book, is admi- 
rable in design, except that the type is too large to express 
with perfect fitness poems so delicate in texture. 

The Yale University Press has followed a good design in 
its Series of Younger Poets, and such a book as Karle 
Wilson Baker’s B/ue Smoke is also in excellent taste. 

There are, of course, a number of famous book-designers 
among us. Bruce Rogers is one of them, but the only 
example of his work I have here, The Bride of Huitzil, by 
Hervey Allen, does not strike me as an original or interest- 
ing design for a book of verse; and the illustrative decora- 
tions are very poor. I like better Will Ransom’s arrange- 
ment of Oliver Jenkins’ Open Shutters, though the page is 
a little long. Certain San Francisco typographists have 
done beautiful work; especially that master-printer, John 
Henry Nash, whose most recent book of verse, however, 
the far-western anthology Continent’s End, done for the 
California Book Club, seems a bit over-adorned—not 
quite up to his best style. Wyckoff & Gelber’s series of 
Flights have a rare elegance of design; and Porter Garnett’s 
beautifully decorated arrangement of Miss Flanner’s 
Young Girl for the H. S. Crocker Company is exquisitely 
in harmony with its delicate subject. 
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I cannot close without a word of enthusiastic praise for 
three beautiful reprints of old poems which have just 
arrived. The first is—let us quote the 1578 title-page: 

A gt orgion Gallery of gallant Inventions. Garnished and decked with 
divers  dayn tie device ight delicate and deligi 


, 
g 
minde with First framed and fashione: 





) recreate eche modest 
a sundrie formes by dive 
worthy workemen of late dayes: and now joyned tog ther and builded i 


by T. P. 





If this does not capture the reader, nothing I can say will 
do so. Humphrey Milford of London, and the Harvard 
University Press divide honors for this superb reproduc- 
tion of a wonderful old volume, which is certainly chez ap 
at five dollars. The introduction is by Hyder E. Rollins of 
the New York University. 

The second of these three, Drayton’s Endimion and 
Phoebe, was done by the Shakespeare Head Press at 
Stratford on Avon, and is issued in this country by the 
Houghton Mifflin Co. This also, with its large old-style 
unleaded type on a wide page, is in every typographic 
detail beautiful beyond praise. 

The last of the three is a selection of Charles Cotton’s 
delicate poems, decorated and arranged by Claud Lovat 
Fraser, printed by Harold Curwen at his press in Plaistow, 
England, and issued in this country by Henry Holt & Co. 
Mr. Fraser gives us the very spirit of the poet, with also a 
certain modern enrichment of whimsicality from his own 
temperament, in his exquisite arrangement of text and 
illustrations. 
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But such books as these three and those of Nash, Rogers 
and their like, are very special and usually expensive 
volumes, and it is rather with the ordinary run of books of 
verse that we are concerned. H. M. 


A WORD FROM LONDON 


Modern English poetry—with the maturing of the 
generation which first came to the front during the later 
years of the War, and the formation of a scattered group 
working independently but under similar influences—is at 
present, after a somewhat dull interim, entering upon a 
very interesting phase. The poets are no longer pre- 
occupied with modernity in its external aspect. The 
writing of people like Masefield and W. W. Gibson, their 
romantic glorification of machinery and technicality, has 
lost its gloss, while they themselves have undergone 
modification through too intimate association with the 
Georgian group whose ale-house rurality they now gener- 
ally affect. Of the earlier men, the only vital figures are 
the astounding veteran Thomas Hardy, publishing in his 
eighties a book which is yet capable of intelligent review by 
the younger critics; and W. B. Yeats, who seems in his 
lonely and dynamic career to have anticipated in many 
respects the trend of modern taste. 
present age are Edith Sitwell and T. S. Eliot; while 
another, who is perhaps more prominent as the doctrinaire 
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critic, is Robert Graves. His recent book, Poetic Unreason, 
contains the pith of the psychological theory behind the 
latest work. He maintains that poems are an attempt on 
the part of the writer, generally unconscious, to bring into 
unity two or more of his sub-personalities. Any poem 
which the reader thinks good, is so because he is personally 
interested in the same conflict as the poet. A bad poem is 
one in which the reader is either too far below or too far 
above the conflict to be interested. (This, by the way, 
may be applied to explain the attitude towards each other 
of the readers of Ella Wheeler Wilcox and Milton respec- 
tively.) A great poet is one whose conflicts appeal to the 
greatest number of peoy ple in the greatest number of 
generations. Shak espeare’ s conflicts did not interest the 
eighteenth century, and it is quite possible that they may 
not interest the twenty-first century. 

This psychological basis may be most clearly traced in 
Edith Sitwell’s work. She uses of course certain normal 
and restricted metres, but her imagery is of a far-fetched 
and exotic type, complicated by an irregular but very 
effective misuse of adjectives—applying sound adjectives 
to express color, and so forth. Frequently there is satiric 
intention, but in her later work the emotional element is 
much the stronger. All her poems move in a wildly 
fanciful world, deriving for the most part from the creation 
of the Commedia dell’ Arte and the Russian Ballet. Her 
latest book, Troy Park, was published in April 1925. The 
Sleeping Princess (1924) is her most remarkable poem. 
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T. S. Eliot, who probably exerts more influence, reveals 
a completely different but equally strongly marked 
psychological basis. The externals of the modern world, 
and the literary “ghosts” that haunt the corridors of his 
memory produce the effect of a strange intellectual fan- 
tasia, bound together by threads of primitive folk-lore 
which (with the widespread interest in anthropology) tend 
to obtrude themselves more and more upon the poetic 
imagination. The publication of Eliot’s Collected Works by 
Faber & Gwyer in December should certainly do much to 
establish and date the present movement. 

From the general point of view, a most valuable con- 
tribution has been the issue of The Calendar, a monthly 
which contains interesting critical work by the younger 
writers, as well as prose by older men like Lawrence, and 
hitherto untranslated work by Pirandello and Chekhov. It 
is, however, unique in the quality of its poetry, unique 
even in the mere fact of printing experimental poetry. The 
editor, Edgell Rickword (who recently completed an in- 
teresting study of Rimbaud), has done powerful work in a 
terse, fantastic and fiercely ironical style. Robert Graves, 
rather under the inspiration of Skelton and the minor 
seventeenth-century satirists, pursues his bluff, abrupt 
arguments in a way perhaps better suited to his prose; 
while D. Garman has written some beautiful poems in 
closely-woven free verse—packed with ideas, yet richly 
ornate with daring imagery and language. Edmund 
Blunden, the only nature poet among our younger writers, 
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who tend to the cerebral, has written subtly and meticu- 
lously of the English scene, whose great poet John Clare he 
recently freed from oblivion. The Calendar will have 
justified itself if only by the publication of the work of 
these men. 

Practically all of them use regular metre as a basis, and 
even their free verse does not deviate far from the blank 
verse form. Sacheverill Sitwell, on the other hand, writes 
free verse with the greatest license allowable, and his 
recent book The Thirteenth Caesar is a sufficient justifica- 
tion of his method. Even here he tends, in the longer 
poems, to whirl off into clouds of picturesque verbosity; 
but when his poetical dexterity is well under control he 
writes very finely indeed. The dream element is very 
marked in his work, as is also the case with Richard 
Aldington, the only other considerable poet who uses free 
verse consistently. His recent poem 4 Fool i’ the Forest, a 
phantasmagoria of clowning, beauty and bitterness, offers 
a definite attempt to solve the problem of sub-personalities 
*“‘T”’the man of artistic tem- 
perament in the modern world, “*Muezzin’”—the gay and 


posed by Robert Graves. 


irresponsible clown, and “The Conjurer’’—the pure in- 
tellectual, are obviously different aspects of the same 
person; while the action of the poem takes place in an 
unreal world like the world of dreams, the apparently 
haphazard but deeply significant world of the unconscious 
mind. Benjamin Gilbert Brooks 
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REVIEWS 
TONE POEMS 


The Happy Marriage and Other Poems and The Pot of 
Earth, by Archibald MacLeish. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
These books are “‘tone-poems” played with muted 

strings; played in the half-light or the half-dark when 
rapture and anguish, however real, become suspect of 
dreams. What we all fear, the poet sees come to pass— 
life blurs and dissolves before his eyes; lovely concords are 
hushed; beauty that is too beautiful perishes of its own 
fragility, like a soap-bubble vanishing with its flicker of 
iridescence. 

All this is not expressly said, any more than in music. 
In the earlier book we have indeed the delicate raptures of 
a happy marriage—love as fleet as a fawn to tempt and 
elude, as warm as a bird in the nest to cherish and guard; 
but the poet, singing the changes of joy, feels always how 
perishable is joy in this vibrating, swinging, dissolving 
world. And he knows that the soul can not be bound, but 
must beat away from the closest contacts. The sonnet 
Difference tells how keenly akin are agony and rapture: 

I’d rather love the moon that will not see 
Even my shadow beckoning to her, 

Or sullen sleepy earth that does not stir 
Under my lips, though they move loverly, 

Or any heedless beauty that may be 

Water blown over with a windy blur, 

Or ice that blackens where the ripples were— 
Rather than you who are so free of me. 
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I never find your ways but you are fled 
Running the subtle deer of your delight; 

I never taste some whimsy thing you’ve said 
But there’s a tang of hills I never knew. 

And when you come to me, white feet, O white 
And shining loveliness, it is not you. 





The title poem is an elaboration of the same theme, and 
j through three of its four parts the poet uses chiefly the 
sonnet-instrument, playing it to soft violin-like cadences. 
But he wisely varies the melody and the tempo by intro- 
ducing lyric interludes in a swifter measure. Here is one 
of them: 
They say they are one flesh: 
} They are two nations, 
They cannot mix nor mesh— 
Their conjugations 
Are cries from star to star. 
They would commingle, 
They couple far and far— 
Still they are single. 
With arms and hungry hands 
They cling together, 
They strain at bars and bands, 
They tug at tether, 


Still there are walls between, 


St 


ill space divides them, 
Still are themselves unseen, 


Still distance hides them. 
And the contemplative fourth and final part runs 
throughout, as thought slows down emotion, in more 


matter-of-fact tetrameter couplets. 
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This first book by Mr. MacLeish shows an unusual 
instinct for rhythms and tone-values, and in The Pot of 
Earth, published a year later, we find this instinct deve lop 
ing almost to virtuosity. A few critics have commented 
on this poem’s indebtedness to The Waste Land, and indeed 
a certain relation is obvious. Mr. MacLeish, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, has set himself to study Mr. 
Eliot’s wavering variable rhythms, his way of neither 
beginning nor ending, of leaping backward and forward, 
and somehow reaching his goal by wayward paths no other 
poet could travel. But if the young poet has taken a few 
hints from the elder one, he has shown extraordinary in 
telligence in recognizing their adaptability to his theme, 
and in heeding them just so far as they suited his purpos: 

In other words, The Pot of Earth is beautifully done. 
Celebrating the springtime awakening, it washes its waves 
of sound over the blooming earth and its harvests, and 
over the young bride who carries the seed of life and brings 
it to birth at the cost of her own. Often one meets lovely 
lines, of a fragile beauty like old Venetian 


I have heard the summer dri 








1e § 
I have heard rain-rotted he sl 
Foaming. 

There are things I have to de 

More than just to live and 

More than just to die of living 

Her voice hung like a mist over the grass, 


Over the apple trees. 
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achievement, whose delicate musical instinct is set to the 
expression of a brooding imagination and a deep feeling of 


the wonder and mystery of life. H. M. 
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SILVER STRAINS 


The Poor King’s Daughter, by Aline Kilmer. George H. 

Doran Co. 

A very slender volume of only twenty-six brief lyrics is 
Mrs. Kilmer’s third book of verse. These poems explore 
further the same gleaming vein which the earlier books 
unearthed—a little streak of silver truth running through 
the gravelly complexities of a woman’s heart 

The poems say little unexpected things about feminin 
sensations and emotions, things which would excite susp 
cion and doubt if they were not uttered so convincingly 
that one must agree. One has never realized it before, but 
thus and thus it is. Here, for example, is Jenis Fatuu 

“Your fires are false, they tell : S 
I knew it long and long agx 
“But I choose false ones for n 
They are the safer any day; 
“And if I burn my hand 
Why, who will ever know of it? 
All this I said when I wa pr 
Under my breath, almost alou 
Then I plunged boldly in an 
By my own fires I am betray 

One feels after certain of her poems—perhay 
in this book than the others—that no one has said t 
particular little fearless true thing before. Sometimes 
there is a streak of agony in the easy, almost whimsical 
twist of emotion—in Dispersal, for instance: 
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What will become of me now I am dead? 
For my heart divided and went two ways; 
Devil-driven, angel-led 


’ 


Bewitched, bewildered all my days. 


fiend I cannot tell 
[win shapes, alert, intent to fly. 
roes to Heaven, one to Hell, 


And | know not which is I. 


Again the motive is purely whimsical, as in Ptolemaic. 


Ptolemy was right who knew the stars swung around the 
sun, and saw the moon as “a silver disk blown across 


heaven.’ 


T n ver I know is 1 more decent cover 





I your infinitude of yawning space 





[t is difficult to review a book of this character except by 


repe ating the pe ms if iS SO quiet, So personal, SO spon 


taneous. M1: Kilmer attempts very little, but she 


handles with easy deftness what she attempts. Here is 


the story in P 











» ny sing of splendi 1 loves 
UIG vere and L: eiot, 
UO ind Nicolette 
TI ove to sing. But I do not 
I sit r litt loves that glow 
I tapers shining through the rain, 


Of little loves that break themselves 
Like moths against the window 





Very simple, very unpretentious, is Mrs. Kilmer’s art, 
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but it lets in little streaks of light upon that much dis- 
cussed complexity, a woman’s soul. H. M. 


MR. CULLEN’S FIRST BOOK 


Color, by Countee Cullen. Harper & Bros. 

This first volume of musical verses offers promise of dis- 
tinction for its author, shows him to be a young poet of 
uncommon earnestness and diligence. Serious purpose 
and careful work are apparent in all of his poems. One 
feels that he will cultivate his fine talent with intelligence, 
and reap its full harvest. He has already developed a 
lyric idiom which is not, perhaps, very unusual or striking 
in itself, but which he has learned to employ with con- 
siderable virtuosity. To be sure, the many elements which 
have entered that reservoir below the threshold of his 
consciousness have undergone as yet no thorough chem 
istry. But although some of his poems are flagrantly 
reminiscent, not only in detail but in outline, one never 
catches him resting idly on his fulcrums. Indeed, he 
accepts them with such dignity and appreciation, and 
often uses them to such telling advantage, that one is 
inclined to call attention to them only by remarking that 
he “‘has taken his own where he has found it.” 

Perhaps the only protest to Mr. Cullen that one cares to 
insist on is against his frequent use of a rhetorical style 
which is surely neither instinctive in origin nor agreeable 
in effect. “Yet do I marvel,” he writes, instead of, ““And 
yet I marvel,” the natural and fitting phrase; and many of 
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his poems are marred by similar distortions. Lofty 
diction in poetry, when it is unwarranted by feeling (and 
therefore, intermediately, by rhythm) is liable to seem 
only stilted and prosy. Neither can personal emotion 
survive conventional expression. It is because of this, I 
think, that I find Mr. Cullen’s longest poem, The Shroud 
of Color, the least moving of any he has written. 

Mr. Cullen is most winning when he is most spare and 
direct. In The Wise, which seems to me very nearly a 
perfect poem, he achieves great intensity with an almost 
colloquial style: 

Dead men are wisest, for they know 
How far the roots of flowers go, 
How long a seed must rot to grow. 


Dead men alone bear frost and rain 

On throbless heart and heatless brain, 

And feel no stir of joy or pain. 

Dead men alone are satiate; 

They sleep and dream and have no weight, 
To curb their rest, of love or hate. 
Strange, men should flee their company, 
Or think me strange who long to be 
Wrapped in their cool immunity. 


Some of the dramatic lyrics communicate a sense of life 
so quickly and sheerly that they seem like heart-beats. 
Here is one called Caprice, to choose from a dozen others 
equally illustrative: 


“T’ll tell him, when he comes,” she said, 
“Body and baggage, to go, 
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Though the night be darker than my hair, 
And the ground be hard with snow.” 


But when he came with his gay black head 
Thrown back, and his lips apart, 

She flipped a light hair from his coat, 
And sobbed against his heart. 


This is an epitaph For a Lovely Lady: 


A creature slender as a reed, 
And sad-eyed as a doe, 

Lies here (but take my word for it, 
And do not pry below). 


And here is 4 Brown Girl Dead: 


With two white roses on her breasts, 
White candles at head and feet, 
Dark Madonna of the grave she rests. 
Lord Death has found her sweet. 
Her mother pawned her wedding-ring 
To lay her out in white; 
She’d be so proud, she’d dance and sing 
To see herself tonight. 
Poems like these have a kind of mysterious simplicity» 
a note which Mr. Cullen has struck untutored. Here, 
translated into poetry, is something of the freshness and 
severity of vision toward the profound commonplaces of 
life and death; and something of the poignant naiveté 
of expression that one associates with the great Russian 
story-tellers. In reading such poems, one is aware of a 
tender and sensitive soul commanding language of in- 
genuous sweetness and accuracy. 
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Mr. Cullen’s First Book 


Perhaps this distinctive quality of this poet’s work is of 
some racial significance, but such a speculation is hardly 
relevant here. Much can be said about the unique interest 
of Mr. Cullen’s book as a personal document; but this is a 
general rathe 





r than a special interest, and has already been 

widely emphasized. I have thought it more appropriate 

here to consider Mr. Cullen’s work simply as poetry, 

especially since it is so highly deserving of such con- 

sideration. George H. Dillon 
AMERICAN-INDIAN STUDIES 

American Indian Love Lyrics, selected by Nellie Barnes. 

Macmillan Co. 

Manito Masks, by Hartley Alexander. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Very few of the translations in Miss Barnes’ collection 
are really love lyrics. We have here another anthology of 
North American Indian song, smaller and more carefully 
selected, but not unlike the first half of George W. 
Cronyn’s collection entitled The Path on the Rainbow. 
Miss Barnes merely groups her songs under such titles as 
Songs of Friendship, Songs of Grief, Songs of Nature; 
whereas Mr. Cronyn arranged his material according to 
regional groups. 

Why are such collections valuable? Because the average 
reader is not going through the bureau reports or the 
anthropological papers to look for this material. If he did, 
he would find it widely scattered through mythological, 
religious and cultural studies. Miss Barnes gives it to him 
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as a unit, as poetry, and he reads it. The ever-romantic 
Indian is presented to him again, this time as an artist; 
and he begins to appreciate the richness of his own folk- 
loristic background. 

But for the anthropologist or the student of folk-song, 
such a collection lacks value because Miss Barnes has not 
distinguished between very good and very bad sources. 
Many of the songs are taken from Natalie Curtis Burlin’s 
Indian Book, a most unreliable collection. Others are 

> 
from excellent sources. Miss Barnes bases her critical 
essay on both good and bad texts, and thereby seriously 
impairs her conclusions. 

This, for example, is very far from being Navajo. It is 
rather what Natalie Curtis thought Navajo should be: 

There on tips of fair fresh flowers feedeth h 
How joyous his neigh! 

There of mingled waters holy drinketh h 
How joyous his neigh! 

There he spurneth dust of glittering grain 
How joyous his neigh! 

This, on the other hand, from the text of Matthews, is 

very good Navajo: 

The curtain of daybreak is hanging; 

The daylight Boy (it is hanging 

From the land of day it is hangir 
Before him, as it dawns, it is h 
Behind him, as it dawns, it is h 
Before him in beauty it is hang 
Behind him in beauty it is hanging 
From his voice in beauty it is hanging. 
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American-Indian Studies 


We know definitely that the Zuni sun god is masculine, 
yet Miss Barnes includes a text which begins: 
We waken, we waken 
When Mother Sun-god rises. 
There are a number of other small errors. They are unim- 
portant, I suppose, but to one acquainted with the field a 
little irritating. Certainly they may be excused—a 
student of literary forms is seldom an anthropologist. In 
studying “‘primitive’’ poetry, so-called, Miss Barnes is a 
pioneer in an exceedingly difficult field. If she were really 
to analyze these texts, she would have to know several 
Indian languages, and this is impossible. She must depend 
then on sources whose authority she has not learned to 
question. She must, moreover, invent a new terminology 
with which to explain poetic forms quite unique, entirely 
unlike En glish verse. She must understand music, and 
the more primitive scales and rhythms. If she find rhyme 
where I am quite sure there is only a repetition of sound 
due to the language itself, she may be discovering that 
rhyme came originally from just such repetition. If she 
invents such vague terms as “thought-movement” and 
uses them a little confused'~, one understands why. The 
1 has difficulties which no one not a student in it can 
quite comprehend. 
If we accept this collection as another effort to present 
to English readers the fascination and dignified beauty of 


American Indian poetic literature, we find it praiseworthy 


indeed. 
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Manito Masks is another attempt in the same general 
direction. Hartley Alexander has combined legends, 
myths, cultures; has used very freely, perhaps too freely, 
whatever he thought fine as a basis for a series of ‘‘ masks,” 
brief poetic dramas, a “form in which the charm of Indian 
lore may be translated into a poetic and dramatic idiom at 
once suitable to its native spirit and intelligible to our 
own.” 

Some of these masks might be presented delightfully by 
school children or by small clubs. Several are based on 
universal and beautiful ideas; for example, Earth-trapped, 
which interprets the sinking out of life into death. 

I find, however, that the lines are rather dull and a little 
over-sentimental, that a tense dramatic pitch is seldom 
reached. 

The book is remarkably well illustrated by Anders John 
Haugseth. I have never seen betteror more accurate use of 
Indian symbolism and feeling in illustration or design. 

Eda Lou Walton 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Indian Summer, by Antoinette Scudder. Harold Vinal. 
Here is a beginner poet who has wisely confined herself, 
so far, almost wholly to the descriptive. Nearly all of the 
poems are pictures presented without any comment from 
the author. An antique earring, a bead bag, an October 
twilight, a hummingbird—such objects as these are drawn 
with care and sensitiveness, even with an unmistakable 
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understanding of the poetic medium, but without distinc- 
tion. Miss Scudder cannot be said to have written poetry, 
although many of her poems show definite promise; this 
one, for example, called Midsummer Eve: 

Among 

Cool breathing fern 

And mint the rain would hide 

Her long locks sleek with wind, her wet 

Gray eyes. 
The Venture, by Jean Kenyon Mackenzie. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 

There is a conspicuous integrity of emotion, and good 
taste of expression in these restrained, almost bashful 
poems on simple feminine themes. Miss Mackenzie has 
developed poise, if not power, of technique, and tells us in 
exact and adequate terms of her vague longing for adven- 
ture and romance, and, nevertheless, her ultimate content- 
ment to remain safe and unexcited in the arms of her lover, 
where she may quietly explore “The secrets of your beauty 
and your mind.” 


Dream Fugue, by Charlotte Hardin. Four Seas Co. 

We must take for the explanation of this book what the 
writer tells us in her Foreword: “As these poems emerged 
from the unconscious they came in different forms and 
appeared to have no special unity. As they have grouped 
themselves, however, they acquire a unity of method 
which will best be described as a Freudian symbolism. 
They seem to have arisen from a wish to show in a dream- 
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sequence, through symbol laid on fact, the beauty of 
reality.” The verse itself, where it is not bewildering, is 
funny. Whatever delight the author (or should we say 
medium?) experienced in her experiment is hardly of a 
sort communicable to the reader. 


NEWS NOTES 


We have noted with some amusement that the discussion about the 
rights and attributes of free verse still goes on with more or less acrimony 
—as if the poet should not be permitted to choose the form which best 
expresses his temperament, the only important detail being that he 
should achieve a poem in the form he chooses. Most of our monthly 
issues, as in the present case, contain poems in both forms. 

The Walt Whitman Exhibition, held in the New York Public Library 
under the auspices of the Authors’ Club, is reported to have been so 
interesting and impressive that it is to be hoped it may visit other cities, 
Besides a case of Whitman bibliographies, there were no less than eight 
cases displaying nearly an hundred and fifty first and variant editions of 
his work, many of them showing oddities in bindings. Two cases of 
newspapers and magazines reminded the visitor of Whitman’s long 
journalistic career. In addition to showing many of his more important 
manuscripts, this memorial exhibit was particularly successful in calling 
attention to the amusing, tragic and dramatic episodes in the life of the 
poet: the early very poor “temperance novel” which he later claimed to 
have written while drinking; his dismissal from his government post after 
his stroke of paralysis; and the deeply understanding, highly spiritual 
but shall we say, rather wary—reply to Mrs. Gilchrist’s letter of love. 
Above all, the profusion of photographs conveyed a lingering sense of a 
genial and lovable personality. 

The Minaret (New York), founded over ten years ago by Herbert 
Bruncken, and continued since then as a “one-man magazine” with 
contributing “editors,” has changed its policy and has established an 
editorial board which is to act as a governing body, pass on manuscripts, 
and otherwise assist the editor. The board consists of Muna Lee, 
Edward Davison, Grace Hoffman White, and Horace Gregory. 
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Contemporary Verse, under its new editorship, announces the offer of 
three prizes to poets: $100 for the most distinguished contribution to the 
magazine during 1926; $50 for a ballad on a native subject not exceeding 
one hundred lines; and $150 for a poem “of universal interest, using 
philosophic or scientific material.” To poets aspiring to this last award, 
the editor advises Lucretius as a “good model.” 

The Poetry Society of Florida offers the Ponce de Leon Prize of $100 
for the best poem upon any subject by a native or resident of Florida— 
including winter residents—submitted to the Society by April Ist. 
Manuscripts should be typewritten, unsigned, and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope bearing the name of the poem and containing the name 
and address of the author. Manuscripts should be addressed to Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse, Winter Park, Fla., and marked “ Ponce de Leon Prize.” 

The Nation has awarded its annual poetry prize of $100 to Babette 
Deutsch, for her poem, Thoughts at the Year's End. Last year she 
received honorable mention for Dialogue, a colloquy between the body 
and the soul. This was much better, in our opinion, than the prize poem, 
but its effectiveness was unfortunately impaired by the earlier publica- 
tion of a more beautiful poem on the same theme—Léonie Adam’s Bird 
and Bosom. Dialogue expresses in freer form a similar spirit of doubt, 
disillusion and search. It is the voice of modern man regretting his 
deserted gods. A second prize of fifty dollars was awarded to Leonora 
Speyer for her excellent Ballad of Old Doc Higgins. 

Apropos of the approaching festival of May-day, we call attention to 
a very charming revival of the French Yeux Floraux, held in Boston 
every first of May by the Second Church Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. A chosen group of New England poets is invited to contribute 
May-day poems, and the winner is given a golden rose. Last year, the 
rose was taken by Mr. Earl Marlatt, one of our contributors, for his May 
Morning, a most fanciful and engaging poem. The ancient poetic tourna- 
ments of France, after which the present contest is modeled, not only 
contributed to the general gayety, but helped measurably to raise the 
popular literary taste. An old writer thus described their purpose: “To 
say and recite good and remarkable words, in order to give good doctrines 
and good instructions in praise and honor of God, for the teaching of the 
ignorant, for restraining mad and foolish lovers, for living with joy and 


mirth, and for fleeing ennui and sadness, enemies of the Gay Science.” 
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Mr. Vachel Lindsay, who is now living in Spokane, Wash., needs no 
introduction. In 1913, after Porrry’s first year, he received one of our 
prizes for General Booth Enters into Heaven, and two years later the 
Levinson Prize for The Chinese Nightingale. Going to the Stars has just 
been issued by D. Appleton & Co., and The Candle in the Cabin will be 
out next fall. 

Dorothy Aldis (Mrs. Graham A.), of Chicago, has been printed here 
and elsewhere, but has not yet published a volume. Ditto Polly Chase 
(Mrs. Preston Boyden), also a resident of Chicago. 

Mr. James Daly, now living in New York, is acting minor parts in one 
of the little-theatre companies, with a view to studying theatrical tech- 
nique for the writing of plays. 

Mr. Laurence Hartmus lives in Portland, Oregon. Margaret Erwin 
(Mrs. Rudolph Schevill) in Berkeley, Cal. Miss Mary Blayker also lives 
in Berkeley, where she is a kindergarten teacher. And Miss Mary 
Walker is a junior science student in the University of Texas. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Fiddler’s Farewell, by Leonora Speyer. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Scarlet and Mellow, by Alfred Kreymborg. Boni & Liveright. 
January Garden, by Melville Cane. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Quest and Acceptance, by Ethel Arnold Tilden. Harold Vinal. 
The Great Adventure, by Kendall Banning. Marchbanks Press, N. Y. 
Equinox, by Elizabeth Curtis. Harold Vinal. 
Winged Victory, by Luella Glosser Gear. Harold Vinal. 
The Bridle Way, by the Earl of Sandwich. Elkin Mathews, London. 
Peacocks in the Sun, by Margaret Root Garvin. Harold Vinal. 
Lyrics and Meditations, by Philip Becker Goetz. Privately printed. 
Each in His Own Time, by Nathan Rosenbaum. Ariel Pub. Co., Phila. 
Poems from the Works of Charles Cotton. Newly decorated by Claud 

Lovat Fraser. Henry Holt & Co. 

ANTHOLOGIES: 
Fifty Poems by American Poets, ed. by Joseph Dean. Academy Press, 

N. X. 
A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions (1578). Edited by Hyder E. 

Rollins. Harvard University Press. 
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